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PORTE D’ENTREE DE LA SALLE DE CHAPITRE, BEAUVAIS 
From a water-colour drawing by R. Phené Spiers 
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Mosalc OF THE SIXTH CENTURY IN S. APOLLINARE Nuovo, RAVENNA. 
‘The development of the statuesque composition in the direction of greater dramatic effect. 
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JESUS APPEARS TO THE DISCIPLES 
This is a 


remarkable combination of moving power in mosaic with simplicity of construction in the whole and in 


details. 


A great deal is added to the poignancy of the composition by the skilful display of sombre lighting in 


the background 


Mosaics 
BY BORIS ANREP 
[A Paper read at the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 3 January 1927] 


HE influence exercised by the material on 
art has not been sufficiently explored. It is 
evident, however, that this influence is of 
an intimate and important nature. Materials 
affect us by a quality of their own which forms a 
part of complex art emotions. On the other 
hand the material does not remain a passive 
matter brought to life by the will of the artist 
alone ; far from it. It is a potent factor able to 
influence creative imagination, to guide its perilous 
walks, even to determine the ultimate aim of the 
artist. 

Every material has a latent character, peculiari- 
ties and limitations. It may become a powerful ally 
of the artist who will liberate these forces and 
express himself in harmony with them. More than 


that, the magic power of the material, so long as the 
artist obeys its laws, can save his art from being 
stillborn. But if the artist stifles the originality ot 
his material by forcing it into giving effects foreign 
to its nature the very life of it goes, and with it his 
art. 

For five hundred years the art of mosaic has 
been in a lamentable condition. Since the rise of 
fresco, tempera and oil, mosaic workers, fascinated 
by the mastery of these arts, have been satisfied to 
copy pictures made in their media. Even in the 
twelfth century the calligraphy of the eastern minia- 
ture seduced the mosaic artist into slavery. Later 
he gratified his ambitions by petrifying the 
pictures of great painters like Raphael or Rubens or 
the cartoons specially prepared for them from the 





sketches of artists in pencil and watercolour. The 
elegant continuity of lines, the indistinguishable 
gradation of tone, the fluid passages of hues of 
colour and other delicacies of pictorial art which 
thrive in oil and other liquid media were considered 
virtues in themselves and were imitated irrespective 
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In the beginning of the Christian era sublime 
examples of direct artistic expression were given 
in mosaic. 
deteriorated. 

Mosaic closely linked to architecture is essen- 
tially a monumental art. 


Since then the art has gradually 


The very quality of ex- 


Mosaic OF THE FouRTH CENTURY IN S. Marta Macciore, ROME. 
SuBJECT : Moses AND AARON AFTER THE CROSSING OF THE RED SEA 
Note the vigour and the dramatic effect of the economic use of the material in depicting the figures and 
faces ; the eyes made of two stones are sufficient to convey a living expression and leave no doubt that they 
are the result of direct expression of the artist through the medium of the tesserae 


of the material. Mosaic workers have now learned 
to make every possible tour de force with the 
clumsy tessere. The workshop at the Vatican 
prides itself on possessing 22,000 shades of enamel. 
Cut to microscopic dimensions, these tessere can 
perform at will any acrobatic feat of pseudo- 
painting. In the best period of Mosaic Art less than 
fifty shades were considered sufficient. 





treme resistance gives a feeling of indestructible 
permanence: “‘ La vera pittura per |’Eternita.” 
This should imply not only material endurance but 
it should compel the imagination towards simple 
and great essentials. 

You may ask : Is mosaic not a form of art which 
belongs to the past ? Why then trouble about re- 


viving the dead ? It would seem indeed a worthless. 
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task if no interest in this form of decoration existed 
at the present day. But there is every reason why 
modern architecture should be interested in 
mosaic. The introduction of colour into a building 
is a problem which concerns the architect closely, 
and the mosaic material is especially qualified for 


MOSAICS 20 





wn 


imperial industrial and commercial organisations. 
These vast monuments will inevitably call upon 
mosaic for purposes of commemoration or for 
purely architectural decoration. 

In private houses more invention and fantasy are 
now shown in the decoration and the demand for 
non-commercial original designs by 


individual 





MosIAc OF THE SIXTH CENTURY 


Heap oF BisHop MAXIMIAN FROM THE STATE PICTURE UF 


JUSTINIAN AT S. VITALE, RAVENNA 
The impressionistic power of true mosaic technique is 
shown by this great portrait 


this purpose. The richness of its hues, the variety 
of its texture, its hardness, permanence, resistance 
to atmospheric action, its capacity for reflecting 
light allow mosaic to be on a par with the hard 
building’ materials : brick, stone, marble and con- 
crete. Modern architecture has evolved a new type 
of monumental building to meet the needs of great 


MosalIc OF THE SIXTH CENTURY 
Our LaDy FRoM S. APPOLINARE 
Nuovo IN RAVENNA 
Note the atmospheric effect and the scintillation of the io- 
saic contributing to the spiritual significance of the subject 


artists is growing daily : mosaic offers a unique 
opportunity for introducing amusement and gaiety 
into a house and for embedding them into the very 
core of the structure. 

Modern art is pregnant with ideas eminently 
suitable for mosaic decoration, while the mosaic 
establishments continue to turn out numerous 
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Mosaic OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY FROM THE Dome at St. MARK’s, VENICE 
The influence of the cartoon for copying in mosaic begins to tell on the technique ; the linear baroque effects which 
would seem to be the outcome of pen or pencil work are irrelevant in mosaic and create the feeling of unemotional 
calligraphy devoid of the important elements of mosaic, of scintillation and of the merging of the figure with the atmosphere 





Mosaic OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. ST. MARK’s IN VENICE AFTER TITIAN’S DESIGN 
The livian Renaissance was detrimental to mosaic art; the complicated effects of other artistic media called for 
imitation and this affzcted the direct expressive teshnique of mosaic. This grandiloquent effigy is a pathetic example of 
this period 
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mosaics without a breath of human spirit in them. 
Nobody is satisfied with these productions, and 
least of all architects, who often sigh because the 
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Mosaic OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY IN THE SOUTH 

KENSINGTON MuseEuM. THE HEAD OF THE PROPHET DAVID 

FOLLOWING THE DESIGN OF ALFRED STEVENS FOR ST. 
PAUL’s CATHEDRAL 


The usual technique of modern mosaic. An exact repro- 
duction of the picture which was set before the mosaic 
worker. The material is quite misused ; the preoccupa- 
tion with the representation of flesh kills the spiritual 
significance of the face. ‘The head is not merged in the 
atmosphere and seems as if it were cut out from the 
background, which is flat. Note the great number of 
stones used in expressing the face 


mosaics spoil the effect of the building through their 
lack of architectural tact. 
There are two directions in 


which modern 
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mosaics require amendment. An effort should be 
made to bring mosaic back to its pristine position 
as a means of direct artistic self-expression and in 
the second place it should be clearly recognised 
that mosaic decoration must abandon its pictorial 
arrogance and be subordinate to the needs of the 
architecture, so that it should not be a parasitic 
growth stifling its noble support for the sake of 





Mosaic BY Boris ANREP. 
AVENUE, CHELSEA 
Mosaic pavement, supports the mosaic decorations of the 
wall which are freely disposed in the plaster covering of 
the walls, forming thus a gradual transition from one 
material to another 


IN THE HALL OF 15 VALE 


self-assertion ; but should wholly serve to comple- 
ment the ideas inherent in architecture. 

Any surface decoration has its bearing upon the 
general architectural effect, but mosaic can have 
more influence on it than any other form of decora- 
tion. ‘The mosaic can be called upon to give 
scintillating light and colour in dark recesses, to 
envelop architectural forms, to soften surfaces and 
edges, to create useful points of stress and repose ; 


















Mosaic BY Boris ANREP 

In the Apse of the Memorial Chapel, Royal Military College, at Sandhurst. Subject: The vision of St. John, first 

chapter of the Apocalypse. Our Lord appears with a sword coming from his mouth ; seven stars in one hand, keys 
in the other, and surrounded by flames 


; 





Mosaic BY Boris ANREP IN THE APSE AND THE SANCTUARY VAULT OF THE CHAPEL AT KEIR, DUNBLANE, SCOTLAND 
The robes of the figures are in white mother-of-pearl with green shadows against the background in gold. 
F2 
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to deepen and flatten effects of perspective, com- 
press or distend proportions, to increase the feeling 
of continuity or to separate architectural elements 
by a staccato of isolated motifs, to centralise or 
diffuse the attention of the spectator or guide his 
wandering gaze along a sympathetic rhythm, thus 
amplifying the enjoyment of architectural features. 

The harmony of a mosaic decoration with its 
architectural environment is essential. It would bea 
mistake to believe that mosaic need be confined to 
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the frigid commercial rhetoric now in vogue. 
Vast spaces, the fascination of archways,’ ,the 
mystery of a dome, friezes, niches and pavements 
will always offer an enviable field for mosaics, but 
even in a modern suburban semi-detached villa a 
mosaic medallion in the hall floor can give delight- 
ful scope for a mosaic inspiration. The short and, 
if I may say so, oblique statements of life which 
mosaic technique imposes are entirely in keeping 
with the purpose of mural or floor decoration. 


an STR IRS SS eo tt wetter tate . 





Mosaic By Boris ANREP. A FRAGMENT OF A MARBLE PAVEMENT IN THE BLAKE ROOM AT THE TATE GALLERY 
This medallion illustrates one of Blake’s ‘“‘ Proverbs of Hell,’ ‘“‘ The roaring of Lions, the howling of Wolves. 
the raging of the Stormy Sea and the destructive Sword are portions of Eternity, too great for the Eye of Man ” 


one particular style of building or one particular 
class of subjects. Religious subjects and Byzantine 
architecture historically were very much connected 
with the development of mosaic, but it is not only 
in religious scenes treated in a spirit of hieratic 
solemnity or in the réchauffé of Byzantine ornament 
that mosaic is at its best. Mundane and frivolous 
subjects of modern town life, bucolic pleasures as 
well as the business activities of the city could form 
delightful subjects for mosaic decoration and be 
treated in a style suitable to the building, recording 
thus for future generations images of our modern 
civilisation more revealing of its true spirit than 





The reliance of mosaic on a composition similar 
to that of sculptural reliefs which does not favour 2 
deep pictorial recession allows the assertion of 
architectural surfaces. 

The subtleties of naturalistic experience in Dutch 
art, the delight of the Venetians in sensual beauty 
are alien to the mosaic material, which lifts even 
a frivolous subject to a high esthetic level 
and the intellectual qualities in the composition 
acquire through the proper mosaic technique 
a special significance. The genius of mosaic 
transforms even a trivial object into a monu- 
ment of the epoch. 
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Discussion 
(THE PRESIDENT, MR. E. GUY DAWBER, F.S.A., IN THE CHAIR.) 


Mr. ERIC MACLAGAN, C.B.E. (Director and 
Secretary, Victoria and Albert Museum), in proposing 
avote of thanks to Mr. Anrep, said: I am sorry I can only 
speak as an archeologist, I have not the privilege of 
speaking as an artist. If I were to venture any criticism 
it would be that Mr. Anrep was not quite just to the 
twelfth century, because the slides he showed us of 
that period was almost entirely work which was done 
by artists who were only using Byzantine tradition at 
second-hand, If he had shown one or two slides of 
Daphni at Athens, which is of the same date, or per- 
haps a little earlier than what he showed us from St. 
Mark’s, the twelfth century work would have cut a 
different and more favourable figure. Everyone will 
feel particularly grateful to Mr. Anrep for the way he 
illustrated the long sequence, beginning at the earliest 
times and finishing with his own admirable work ; and 
everyone must have been interested in seeing the 
absence of shock of transition when Mr. Anrep passed 
from his own mosaics to that splendid fourth century 
head. It was clear that they were both conceived in the 
same spirit. 

[ was once told by a friend of William Morris, who 
might not be thought sympathetic towards the tradi- 
tions represented by mosaics, that when he was asked 
what he thought of mosaic his answer was that it was 
very like beer—an excellent thing provided you got 
enough of it atatime. I think that is a sane criticism 
of mosaic work. It is not an art which can be done in 
scraps. Everyone will hope that, both public and 
private patrons will enable Mr. Anrep to give us 
enough of that excellent “ beer’ which he brews to 
satisfy our thirst, in one place or another. 

Mr. PHILIP SAWYER (New York), in seconding 
the vote of thanks to Mr. Anrep, said: There is a 
curious idea in the minds of our public that the pilaster 
is a poor relation of the column, that a pilaster is a 
thing which you use when you cannot afford a column, 
and I have often come across the idea among our clients 
in the States that mosaic is a cheap marble floor, and 
that when you cannot afford a marble floor you can have 
a mosaic floor. Mosaics are used by us for entrance 
corridors of flats and hotels, and from this people 
derive the idea that mosaic is an uninteresting material. 
We have used mosaic on the walls where there is a 
pierced marble screen for central heating, and these 
great panels are filled with an all-over pattern of mosaic, 
which is very roughly and loosely padded. As a rule, 
however, our attempts with mosaic have been in floor 
work, and have been directed towards getting the 
blocks cut out by hand, so that they have some irregu- 
larity and are laid without too great accuracy, using, 


instead of black entirely, 80 per cent. black, 10 per cent. 
black and gold, 10 per cent. green, so that it gives just 
a flicker of scintillation. I congratulate Mr. Anrep on 
the work he is doing. 

Mr. CHARLES AITKEN (Director of the Tate 
Gallery): I have the privilege of being one of the chief 
beneficiaries of Mr. Anrep’s too rarely employed talent, 
We have had his mosaic in the Blake Room of the Tate 
Gallery for two or three years, and it is a continuous 
pleasure to live with it, and, from the point of view of 
durability, nothing could surpass it. The Office of 
Works are thoroughly satisfied with it, though at first, 
I think, they regarded it with suspicion as a sort of 
crazy pavement. In the case of a floor, of course, 
which must be flat, we do not get one of the great 
merits of Mr. Anrep’s setting of stones on the wall in 
such a manner that they reflect the light, as happens 
in his chapel in Scotland, where his wonderful religious 
mosaics produce an effect of mystic devotion. There 
is something consonant between Blake’s genius and 
the spirit of mosaic, and the proverbs which Mr. Anrep 
put on the floor of our Blake Room have proved this. 

The difficulty with mosaic in modern times is to 
keep to the conventional character of the art and yet 
give life, but in these conventional panels Mr. Anrep 
has managed to escape dullness while observing the 
convention of the art. In that of “If a fool would 
persist in his folly he would become wise,’”’ one seems 
to see a diverting portrait of one tvpe of University 
don, and all the panels have a note of vivacity, both in 
the colour and in the treatment. 

I assure you that if you do employ Mr. Anrep you 
will be delighted with the results of his work. I was in 
the gallery of St. Mark’s, Venice, two years ago, and 
it was dreadful to see the way in which Salviati’s 
workmen had treated the mosaics. Mosaics consist of 
little squares which are none of them true ; they have 
done their best to disregard the jointing and make 
them fit exactly, and the effect is horrible. One of the 
points about the mosaic floor at the Tate is that it has 
the quality of old tapestry ; little tesserae of marble are 
set in the cement, with varying joints showing between, 
which gives a beautifully varied effect over the whole 
floor, such as is lacking in the commercial mosaics 
which are done by skilled Italian workmen from some 
painter’s design. 

Mr. C. P. WALGATE (Vice-President, Cape Insti- 
tute of Architects): I did not know until this moment 
that I was expected to speak. I have enjoyed this 
paper very much indeed. We have very little oppor- 
tunity of employing the finer arts and crafts connected 
with architecture in South Africa, but a few of us are 
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making a heroic stand, and I was very glad indeed 
that we were able to show here recently some of our 
work, and that critics gave us some little praise. 

Mr. SIDNEY TOY [F.] : Lam afraid I have nothing 
to add to what has been said. With regard to the twelfth 
century I agree that Mr. Anrep was a little hard on that 
period. I know the work of the Church of Daphni, 
just outside Athens, and it is remarkably good, There 
is also a church in Constantinople, of the same period, 
which is very good. I have greatly appreciated the 
paper. - 

Mr. J. P. TROY: Asa visitor and a friend I would 
like to express, on behalf of the visitors, my enjoyment 
in listening to the paper, and looking at the beautiful 
slides that have been shown to us of the works of former 
times. Mr. Anrep has clearly convinced us that there 
is much truth in the old saying that there are “ sermons 
in stones,” I think, with him, that if you can show the 
stone at its best angle and in its best setting, it will 
preach a sermon to you. His whole,lecture has been a 
fine exposition of how stones may speak. 

The PRESIDENT: I would like to add to what 
Mr. Maclagan said, that we seldom get a lecture 
like this in which the lecturer has expressed him- 
self in such graphic, caustic, yet poetical language. 
It added a great deal to the interest of the slides to hear 
the beautiful way in which he described them. In this 
country architects have seldom opportunities to use 
mosaic, and when we do use it I fear it is, as Mr. Sawyer 
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says, confined to floors, Amongst architects and 
amongst our clients, I think, because it has been put 
to such bad usages, it is very much disliked, and 
architects try to avoid it as much as possible. 

Mosaic is laid in this country with a large stone 
at the end of a pole, which a man rubs up and down 
in order to produce a polished surface, so that any 
chance of getting light and shade is abolished. 

Mr. Anrep has so clearly told us all about mosaic 
that there is nothing more I can add. I only wish 
that in the slides the mosaic could have been shown in 
colour, because when you see it only in black and 
white it gives a totally different effect from the actual 
work, 

It gives me very great pleasure to put to you the 
vote of thanks to Mr. Anrep for his paper. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. BORIS ANREP, in reply, said: I agree with 
Mr. Maclagan that the twelfth century work was in- 
adequately represented on the screen. I admire many 
mosaics of that period, the Daphne mosaics especially. 
Still, I adhere to my principle, that from the point of 
view of the best use of stone in dark mosaic, they lag 
behind in comparison with the work of former centu- 
ries. I am grateful for the compliments I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Maclagan and Mr. Aitken about my 
work, which I do not feel are quite justified by present 
results ; but I hope that, some day, I shall be able to 
produce something really worth while. 
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Review of the Work Submitted for the Prizes and 
Studentships, 1927 


By ROBERT ATKINSON [F.] 
[A Paper read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 17 January 1927.1 


AM the Anti-climax. 
After the “ hurrahs ” | administer the kicks and 
ha’pence. 

Mine, maybe, is a thankless task. Students, in our 
eyes, are children, and after a surfeit a purge may do 
good. Therefore, if you will open your ears as well 
as your mouths I will administer my remedies. 

But, first, I may say how gratified the Institute is 
at the splendid response (with two exceptions) of 
students in the various competitions of the year under 
review. As you are aware, some few years ago the 
competitions were very poorly contested. Since then the 
conditions have been brought up to date, co-ordinated 
into a ladder of progress, and modified to fit the stage of 
educational development of the competitors who were 
to be catered for, with the result that in all the really 
vital competitions the response has been all that could 
be desired. The general level of the work is good, 
although there is no work of outstanding ability. 

Students’ competitions are divided into several 
broad groups, which may be classed as study groups, 
experience groups and testing groups. 

Of these, the Study Group consists of the Measured 
Drawing Medal and the Pugin Studentship. Both 
these are largely for able draughtsmanship combined 
with the selection of useful material. 

The Measured Drawings are well up to the standard 
of draughtsmanship ; perhaps a little defective in the 
works selected in that most of the work has been 
measured before, but, on the whole, good. Three of 
the sets, at any rate, are any of them worthy of the prize, 
and the winning set secures the award after a keen 
competition, 


THE RoyaL INsTITUTE SILVER MEDAL FOR MEASURED 
DRAWINGS, 1926-1927. 
“* Edda.”’—Beautifully drawn—lives up to the traditions set 
for Measured Drawings prizes. 
“ Lotus.’’—Beautifully drawn and rendered. 
‘“* Tekel.’”’—Rather scrappy ; not as good as the others. 
** Kiki.” —Good material, not well presented. 
‘** Lob.”’—Good set ; well selected. 
‘** Firenze.’”-—Waste of paper. Poor sketches (Italian). 
‘** Marzocco.”-—Not complete enough. 





The Pugin also is well contested, three of the sets of 
drawings being well up to the standard of previous 
years. The proper rendering of Gothic ornament is a 
great test of skilful and sympathetic draughtsmanship, 


For the names of the prize winners see pp. 226, 227. 





more so by reason of the variety of ornament than any 
classical subject could be. 


THE PuGIN STUDENTSHIP, 1926-1927. 

‘ Romance.’”’—Sympathetic drawings. Fine set of designs, 
well selected, and nice little sketches. 

‘ Gregory.’’—Clever, good drawings ; sketches not so good. 

‘ Hunter.”—Very tasteful set, showing experiment in 
measuring a village complete. 

‘* Artos.”—A bit spotty, but full of promise. 

‘** Touche.’’—A fine set of drawings, well selected. Sketches 
a little hard. 

** Norvic.”—Hard, unsympathetic. 


The Grissell Medal is for experience—experience 
in construction—because construction is really experi- 
ence and not draughtsmanship, although it is also 
design. Now insecure construction is more valuable 
as a study than secure construction ; what a student 
receives at lectures is academic construction, which, 
without application or experience, is valueless. A 
person is not very clever if he can construct a building 
so solid that it cannot fall, but he is clever if he can 
construct a building so light that it just cannot be 
blown down ; in other words, what I mean is that only 
by experience can the minimum of constructional 
requirements be realised. You are not clever, only 
wasteful, if you use a g by 4 joist where a 5 by 2 would 
do. It is equally as necessary to study the jerry- 
builder’s methods as the other. Your construction 
will only be daring when it is the minimum, backed 
by positiveness. Experience in construction is like 
experience in antiques—you must pay for it. 

The Grissell is one of the disappointments, as there 
were only three entries. 

THE GRISSELL PRIZE. 

** Sepia.’’—Plan too full of small details and clevernesses. 
Hall small, and even that divided into two pieces. 
Service lobby dark and useless, as it has no fittings. 
Living rooms rather small. Bedrooms good. En- 
trance to studio complicated. Gardens well arranged. 
The design of this set is better than either the plan or 
the construction. 

Studio—A working studio only ; no doors large 
enough in it. Clay store on the 1st floor. 

External treatment fresh and amusing. Retaining 
will to river omitted. Fine scale and atmosphere. 

‘** Propero.”’—Very involved plans. Studio not connected 
to house. Dining-room cut off from pantry by lobby 
to drawing-room. Kitchen small and dark. 

Studio—Too monumental. Roof very compli- 
cated. Not designed as a studio but as a house. 

First floor—Landing dark. Staircases badly con- 
trived. Very complicated bathroom approaches. 
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GROUND FLoor PLAN 
A Scutptor’s House anpD Stupio. By E. C. P. ALLEN 
(Awarded the Grissell Gold Medal) 





Elevation—Compressed. Everything overdone 
and laboured. 

Elevation—A row of blue-coat schools. Pots, 
circular windows, features, roofs, hips and mansards, 
chimneys, dormers,'!R.W. heads, etc. 

“ Nomen.’ —P/lan—Ordinary house of 20 years ago. No 

separate entrance to studio. Long narrow passages. 
Kitchen too small. Scullery too big. 

Studio—Not top lit. Lighted in patches by big 
window in alternate bays. 

Constructional Details—Good. 

Gardens—Poorly laid out. No breadth of design 
or places for large sculpture. 

The Henry Saxon Snell is a competition for experi- 
ence—-experience in hospital planning. Hospitals are 
in the hands of a few specialists, men who freely and 
generously impart their experience to others. Most of 
these men were on this jury. They awarded the prize. 
I do not pretend to know why; if my opinion is of 
any use, I agree with them. 


HENRY SAXON SNELL PRIZE. 
** Cuniculo.”,-—Good plan. Good aspect. Bad connection to 
ward blocks. Kitchen and larder well planned. 
Well treated elevations. 
** Micky.”—Bad block plan. Extra ward block for sake of 


balance. Blocks spoil each other’s outlook. Admini- 
strative block bad shape. Lot of corridors. Kitchen 
block difficult of access by trade vans, etc. 


** Ebor.”’—Poorly 
exciting. 


presented. Fairly well grouped. Not 

The Owen.-Jones is a side issue, and is one of the 
two disappointing competitions—not as to quality of 
work submitted, but as to quantity. Decoration is of 
vital importance to architects—look at the competition 
for such work amongst West-end firms. Dozens of 
students must have a bent for colour and decoration, 
yet few develop it. Colour and decoration need pro- 
gressive education, just as do other sides of architec- 
ture. You cannot be a good decorator by birth, but 

the stages of progress are accessible. There is such a 

lot of decorative work which a painter cannot do, nor a 

sculptor; I mean the decorative scheme which is 

purely a selection of paint tints or colours put on by a 

workman ; this is an architect’s function, and when 

properly done gives probably a finer result than any 
type of decoration, because the architect considers the 
furniture, the carpets and curtains, and the ceiling and 
fireplaces as one scheme ; who else can ? 
THE OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP, 
Two very fine sets of drawings (and model). 

‘* Discorde’s ’’ scheme in brown and parchment is too simple a 
scheme for so large a hall. It is not very daring in 
colour, but satisfactory, and has interesting windows 
and ceiling. The balcony is too small to be of use. 
wr London supplies the decoration motifs for the 
walls. 


is more ambitious in colour, but is too reminiscent 
of a well-known example. The transition of gold 


** Ecco ” 


walls to the ceiling is not well managed and the cloud 
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shapes in the corners of the ceiling are not satis- 
factory. His scheme in some ways, however, is 
superior to “‘ Discorde’s ”’ ; his scale is better and his 
drawings as good. 

The design prizes are rellay the culmination of an 
architectural training, because good design includes 
everything else—-draughtsmanship, construction and 
planning. Training is everything in designing. There 
have been gifted individuals who with a BBBB pencil 
played about on a sheet of paper long enough to 
produce patterns which passed as inspired elevations 
in exact ratio to the amount of lead pencil expended ; 
but design is not lead pencil; design is largely brain; 
even good brains are valueless without order. The 
great business is built up of clerks and workers all 
responsible to someone above, until at the top is a man 
with absolutely nothing to do, because his underlings 
do it all. Design is the great business of the architect. 
He marshals all his information and limitations into 
groups, until the design appears like the fellow at the 
top, with no apparent effort, and nothing to do. If the 
design is bad, the fellow at the top is so busy he has 
not time to think. Marshalling the facts and thinking 
in proper sequence are the greatest arts of design. 

I have a bone to pick with almost all the designs 
submitted on this point. A programme is to be torn 
to pieces, dissected, re-tabulated and marshalled before 
a line need be drawn. This Victory programme, for 
instance—only two students dissected it properly. All 
the others wasted their time. 

You do not place a fish shop in a milliner’s establish- 
ment any more than you place the elephants next to the 
bun shop. This programme is simple as A.B.C.: 
Public entrances, one block ; auditorium, one block ; 
dressing rooms and service, one block—all expressed 
separately and differently, not intermingled. Yet most 
competitors mixed them up hopelessly ; obscured the 
rotunda with stable buildings, planned ornamental! 
elephant houses, classical colonnades for monkeys. 
Where would you put such students? None of the 
designs in the Victory Competition really pleases me. 
A circus is a place of amusement: one wants to see 
posters, outside places for freaks to attract the public, 
a few gilded chariots, or such-like—an atmosphere of 
anticipation. 

The building should have ample approaches, wide 
encircling corridors, cloakrooms easily accessible at 
each level. An auditorium of tent-like form, a ring, 
not necessarily central or circular; cheap seats near the 
ring, then the best seats and boxes; above these the 
bulk of the seats; sighting should be good, access 
easy ; not too many seats in a row, etc. 

Did any students, by the way, study the L.C.C. 
regulations as to theatres ?— not more than 13 seats in 
a row, no tier steeper than 35 degrees. All these 
schemes have steep seats, many at an angle of 50 or 
60 degrees. 
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DESIGN FOR A Circus (GROUND FLoor Pian). By H. T. Dyer 
(Awarded the Victory Scholarship Gold Medal) 





DesIGN FOR A Circus (Detar. oF Front ELevATION) By Miss Joanna Macfayden 
(Honourable mention Victory Scholarship Gold Medal) 
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Seventy-five per cent. of the schemes are defective 
in sight lines, the near side of the ring being invisible. 
None of the schemes would be approved by the L.C.C. 


Tue Vicrory SCHOLARSHIP. 


** Pickles.”"—One of two plans evidently from the same 
school, where a proper solution of the problem 
has been achieved. Esquisse well followed. Good 
grouping of subdivisions. Well arranged approaches. 
Freedom of foot passengers’ approach. Box offices 
short (two only). Encircling, foyer very fine. Exits 
good. Boxes well arranged. Animal wing well 
arranged. Good assembling space. Dressing rooms 
good, but absence of large ones. First floor of this 
block rather wasteful. Public lavatories not very 
distinct, also cloakrooms. Bars very small and 
inadequate. Entrances cheap seats and boxes rather 
mixed (different entrances possible). 

Section—Top outer gangway useless. Sighting 
good but too steep. Sunk way around arena good. 

Treatment—Dull. Poor detail. Old-fashioned 
and poor outline. Poor massing. Out of date type 
of quasi concrete treatment. Half-inch details 
uninspired. No use made of advertisements or 
display as part of the design. 
*” (Square type plan.) 
Plans—Badly laid down. Basement approach for 
carriages. General plan of 1st tier good. Animals 
all mixed up with public. Sections good architectur- 
ally, but site lines bad. 

Elevations—Not very suitable. Verticals on gaso- 
meter would be better omitted. 


** Sunno. 


“Owl.” Esquisse (poor and tentative). 

Plan—Badly mixed subdivisions. Bad approaches 
across carriageways. No pay boxes; no cloak 
rooms ; no _ lavatories (difficult to see). Bad 
staircases, open wells odd shapes, etc. Foyer good. 
Bars negligible. Animals too scattered. No assem- 
bly space for performers. Services badly grouped. 


Section—Not worked out sufficiently. Orchestra 
and Royal Box not shown. Sight lines bad and 
second gallery too steep. Waste of height. 

Elevation—Probably the best submitted. Fine 
arched entrance. Gasometer shaped main building. 


Details—Good. No advertisement spaces. Great 
pity not more thoroughly explored and worked out. 


“* Avro.”’—Esquisse bad. 

Plan—Mixed plan. Vestibule impossibly small. 
Approaches bad. Foyer bad. Staircases childish. 
Lavatories childish. Cloakroom impossible of access 
Animal Block. Open yards, across which is access 
to stables, etc. No public access to stables. 

Sections—Fine as decoration. Impossible as a 
working circus. Sighting line of upper gallery 
impossible. 

Elevations—Not bad, nice silhouettes spoiled by 
bad and mean portico. 

Detail—Good colour and arresting decorations. 


“© Cavallo.” —One of two good plans. 
Plan—Entrances poor and small. Very similar 
to “ Pickles”’ in general lay-out. Good assembly 
space. 








Sections complicated but workable. Sighting 
not too good. 

Elevation—Overdone, looks like a circular factory 
building. 

Details—Wrong atmosphere altogether. 

Durante.”—Second plan of this motif. Esquisse good. 
Sections—Not bad. Sight lines poor and steep. 
Elevations—Commonplace. 

Details—Nil. 

* Alphff.”—Esquisse good. No Foyer. Not a bad plan, 
Good assembly space. (One of two plans with semi- 
divided motif.) 

Sections—Too vast. Sighting not good. 
Elevations—Old fashioned. 
Details—Out of date and unworkable. 

Sand.’’—Esquisse very good. 

Plans—Not improved on esquisse. Animals 
divided. No assembly space. Entrance poor. 
Sections—Terrifically steep, sighting bad. 

Elevations—Quasi Spanish. Good details, well 
drawn. 
Details—Beautifully drawn, but not very suitable. 

** Ceno.”’—Esquisse poor. Square type plan. 

Plan—Mixed approaches (carriage and _ foot). 
Good entrance hall. Good lavatories. Boxes 
worst possible situation next arena and also only half- 
way round; other half dummy. No assembling 
space for artistes. Badly grouped animal quarters. 
Access to upper tiers not clearly shown. Sight lines 
bad because of boxes. Echo in section (domed). 

Elevations—Not suggestive of building. 

Detail—Very clerical, well drawn. 

** Toby.’’—Esquisse complicated. Complicated entrances in 
duplicate. Octagonal plan. No assembly space. 
Too many gadgets. 

Sections—Complicated. Sighting bad. 

Elevations—Unsuitable. 

Details—Well drawn. 

‘© Moor.”—Plan—Mixed plan. Bad neck between entrance 
and auditorium. Poor narrow entrances. Useless— 
segmental approaching colonnades. Useless garden 
courts. No assembling space for artistes. Badly 
divided animal accommodation. Programme utterly 
misunderstood. Elephant house would make ani- 
mals dizzy. Exits impossible. Orchestra minute— 
—a man and a boy. 

Section—Sunk arena. Sighting bad. Waste 
height. 

Elevation—Too monumental—approach steps use- 
less. 

Details—Ditto. Poor draughtsmanship. 


“e 


“c 


The Tite Prize is a smaller problem, less diffi- 
cult; a pavilion somewhat like the pavilion at 
Versailles, with a couple of service rooms and a 
covered belvedere ; perched on a ledge overlooking a 
fine view in three directions, obviously a loggia bent 
inwards or bent outwards, according to the contours 
of the site. The Belvedere might have been on 
different levels. It is essential that the building 
should be as near the edge of the cliff as possible, 
because of the view being downwards and not ob- 
scured by projecting terraces. The plan need not be 
symmetrical or the outlines severe in fact, a picturesque 
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DESIGN FOR A BELVEDERE. 
(Awarded the Tite Prize). 


By Eric B. Cumine 
See plan on p. 220 
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silhouette would probably harmonise with the sur- Buildings, as a rule, too solid—the dependencies 
roundings, could have been treated as wings to the main block. 
Plans, except ‘“ Rough” and “ Lemon” very THe Tire Prize. 


“* Weeshey.”’—Esquisse, good. 
: ; Plan—Good promenade in loggia. Good outlook 
Too many duplicated vestibules. all round. Banqueting room a little dark. No 


uninspired. Rest of plans of two types only. 
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DESIGN FOR A BELVEDERE (PLAN). By Eric B. Cumine 
(Awarded the Tite Prize) 
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DESIGN FOR A BELVEDERE. By E. B. O’Rorke 


(Honourable Mention, Tite Prize) 
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GROUND FLoorR PLAN 


A VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. By E. Wamsley-Lewis 
(Awarded the R.I.B.A. (Alfred Bossom) Travelling Studentship) 
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plan of kitchens, etc. View not interrupted by 
terraces. Approach good. ‘Terraces well planned. 
No way out of loggia to garden terraces. 

Elevations—Not inspired. Well drawn. 

Entrance Front—The most pleasing. 

“ Rough. ”—Esquisse good, but sketchy. Very artistic and 
beautifully composed scheme. Plan defective. En- 
trance to big room across uncovered courtyard. 
Views from loggia only in two directions. No plans 
of kitchens on lower level. Has a way down to 
garden from big room, but not from loggia. Garden 
beautifully schemed and full of ideas. Well balanced 
but not symmetrical. No connection between right 
and left hand upper terraces. 

Elevation—Unbalanced but well grouped. End 
of big room not quite strong enough. Added loggia 
very weak. No visible tie between elevations and 
lay-out. Beautiful details, beautiful drawings. 

‘* Lemon.” —Plan—View-points deliberately restricted. Belve- 
dere well planned and interesting shape. Big room 
very nice shape. Wings inside out ? 

Elevations—A little crudely drawn. Rendering a 
bit harsh. Colour where introduced too strong. 

Details—Well drawn and interesting. 

‘ Cat.”’—Esquisse good. Side: loggias, no view. Loggia not 
connected. Plan otherwise good. ‘Terraces poorly 
arranged, do not centre on loggias. No way to 
gardens except through main entrance. 

Elevations—Well drawn. 

Details—Good and well drawn. 
typed. 


Rather stereo- 


‘** Gannett.’’—Esquisse has no plan. 
Plan—Loggia not connected. 
No plan of kitchens, etc. 
Elevation—Very well composed. 


Big room too open. 


Interesting gar- 


dens. 
Details—Poor. 
‘ Jub.”’—Plan—Belvedere disconnected. Set back on terraces 


too far. View bad. Hall good. Vestibule and 
dependences poor. Garden lay-out—very good. 
Terraces interfere with downward view from loggias. 
Vestibule too long and narrow. 
Elevation—Well drawn and nicely rendered. 
Details—Good, except half-inch, which is thin. 
‘ Loro.””—Good general idea and plan similar to winning 
design. Semi-circular loggia. Second loggia at 
lower level unnecessary. 
Gardens—Very dull; wild yet symmetrical. 
Details—Poor. 
‘** Welt.” —Good general plan. 
front. 
Elevation—Rather tame, but well detailed. 
Gardens—Fail. 
“© Chitty.”’-—Plan—Poor. 
Childish. 
Elevations—Bad. 
Sections-—1870. 
Details—Bad. 

** Pop.’ —Plan—Uninteresting. 
Elevation—Interesting but not well rendered. 
Details—Poor. 

‘* Bee.” —Esquisse fair. 
Plans—Loggias good. 


Rectangular loggia wider in 


No conception of scale. 
Terraces awful. 
Lots of entrances, vestibules, etc. 


Side views bad. 


Plan not inspired. 


No view downwards. 


Big room too open. 


Lay-out— 


Set too far back on terrace. 
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Elevations—Very hard, poorly composed gardens 
and staircases. Approach plan dreadful. 
Details—Hard and uninteresting. Too many vesti- 
bules. 
** Toots.” —Plan—Loggia only on two sides. 
too large. No kitchen plan. 
Elevation—Tame. Gardens, terraces like a switch- 
back. (Esquisse better.) 
Sections—Unfinished. 
Details—Unfinished. 
vestibules. 
‘ Tato.”-—Plan—Poor. Spoilt by bad lines of ceilings. 
Quite good elevations, well rendered. 
Details—Not too good. Redundancy of entrance 
vestibules. 
*'Torus”’ and ‘‘ Cyma.”—Both alike. 
elevations. Same details. Siamese 
by the feet. 


Vestibule, etc., 


Drawing good. ‘Too many 


Same plans. Same 
twins—yjoined 


The Alfred Bossom Studentship.—On looking at 
the Bossom drawings one feels that the selection of a 
site may mar a design considerably. The variety in 
these four schemes is remarkable, and while two are 
too large, the other two are too small. In fairness 
to competitors a more uniform system of site selection 
should be followed. 

Theatre plans are a special study and are amongst the 
most interesting problems an architect can tackle. No 
hard-and-fast lines can be laid down for planning, the 
problem of great capacity on a tight site and the same 
capacity on a generous site make totally different 
problems of the programme. I am astonished that 
the Regulations as to Theatres laid down by the 
L.C.C. are not more generally read by students ; 
they are very valuable guides, and should be the first 
reference by anyone attempting to design a theatre. 

The four Bossom schemes under review vary con- 
siderably in merit. “‘ Veruno ” has more vision and ideas 
than practical experience ; so far as his artistic work 
is considered, his is very fine ; his workability is not so 
good. ‘‘ Rosemarie” is good in parts, a good general 
scheme, fine sections, bad elevations. ‘‘ Pit ’’ practical, 
defective in handling architecturally, and a_ little 
mediocre. ‘* Pot” has gone to seed and has no con- 
ception of the practical working details of a theatre. 
His plan is simply unworkable. 


ALFRED BossOM STUDENTSHIP. 

‘“* Veruno.’’—Plan—Fan-shaped auditorium. 
Promenade good. Cloakrooms good. 
Dressing rooms poor, complicated. 
entrances to balcony or exits. 

Sections—Very fine. Sighting good. Proscenium 
narrow. Fan too accentuated. Very practical solu- 
tion. 

Elevations—Good. 

Site—Liverpool. 

‘* Rosemarie.’”—Good scheme. Good shape of theatre. Stage 
too small. Vestibules small. Foyers inadequate. Exits 
not enough to auditorium or balcony. Divided 
entrances to balcony bad. 


Foyer good. 
Stage good. 
Not sufficient 
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Sections—Very fine and sighting good. 
Elevations—Poor. 
Site—Cardiff. 

“ Pit °—Plan—Poor shape and too long and narrow. 
Stage too small. Dressing rooms too small and 
badly planned. 

Sections—Workable but not good. 
Elevations—Poorly drawn, but not bad. General 
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scheme workable, but Jury regret not well expressed 
in design. 
Site—Birmingham. 
** Pot.”—Plans—No conception of theatre requirements. 
Colossal dressing room blocks. Exits bad. 


Elevations—Overdone. 
Sections—Not bad. Extravagant and wasteful of 
space. 


Site—Liverpool. 


Vote of Thanks to Mr. Atkinson 
(THE PRESIDENT, MR. E. GUY DAWBER, IN THE CHAIR.) 


MR. MAURICE E. WEBB [F.]: Nothing could give 
me greater pleasure than to propose a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Atkinson. I do not agree with everything 
he has said, and as he is a critic himself, I am sure he 
will not mind my saying that. It seemed to me he was 
alittle bit hard on some of the students, and I should like 
to hear some of the students say what they think about 
the criticism. Several of the programmes which were set 
were pretty difficult, and I think could not have been 
really grasped by the competitors. ‘There is the Bossom 
Prize, forexample. That I hope, some day, to see removed 
from the Institute programme. I am not sure you will all 
agree with me over that. As regards the general scheme 
of prizes, there is one point I am interested in. We 
recently reconstructed all the Institute prizes and tried 
to make them conform a little more than they did before 
to the general scheme of education within the profession. 
The first result of that was that the Tite prize became a 
rather more junior prize, and open to students of three 
or four years’ duration. I am very glad to see that 
this year we had over fifty men competing for the Tite. 
It is a very long time since we had such a number. 

I think Mr. Atkinson will agree with me—I believe 
he said so at the end of his criticism—that the drawings 
submitted this year were up to, or rather above, the 
general average of those submitted for our prizes during 
the last few years. 

On behalf of the Institute I thank Mr. Atkinson for 
the very interesting and careful notes he has made of 
these competitions, and I ask you to pass him a hearty 
vote of thanks. 

MR.E.STANLEY HALL [F.], in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said: There is one small suggestion I would offer. 
It is a matter of intense interest to me how the various 
schools are doing, and I would have liked to hear 
announced at the meeting the names of the schools 


which the students attended who won the prizes, 
although I know they appear when the results are 
published. 

We are very lucky to have had Mr. Atkinson’s criticism. 
If it was caustic it was also extremely kindly. Many 
of us are still students and very ready to learn, and such 
criticism as we have heard to-night is very delightful 
and interesting. I have listened to it with great attention. 

THE PRESIDENT: I rather disagree with Mr. 
Maurice Webb, although I agree with him in most 
things. I do not think Mr. Atkinson was unkind; | 
thought he was caustic and dry, exactly what we should 
expect, and what we always get, from Mr. Atkinson. | 
admire Mr. Atkinson because he always speaks exactly 
what he has in his mind, and though some of the criticism 
was rather sharp, I know it was not made in any unkind- 
ness of heart. We had a criticism last year by Mr. 
Goodhart-Rendel in much the same spirit, and 1 am 
sure it must do all the students good, because it is a 
mistake for them to think they are all Inigo Joneses 
or Christopher Wrens and will never get rapped over the 
knuckles. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 


MR. ATKINSON, in reply, said : I know it is easy 
to criticise. When we set the programme we think of 
the ideals, and not of the difficulties to be overcome. 
Sometimes a good solution, is achieved, sometimes the 
solution is not good. Because you have a bad solution 
this year it does not follow you will have a bad one 
next year. You must try again. Criticism should be 
frank and direct. I hope the students will forgive any 
unintentional hardness on my part, and if they think 
they have been badly treated they can come to me after- 
wards and tell me what they think, and I shall be very 
pleased to hear them. 
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The Late Sir Francis Fox 


BY SIR CHARLES A. NICHOLSON, BART., M.A. [F.] 


Sir Francis Fox, who died on 8 January, in his 83rd 
year, was abie to recall the days when railways were in 
their infancy and a steamboat a curiosity and when the 
Great Exhibition was the talk of the town. The son of 
a successful civil engineer, he adopted his father’s pro- 
fession and the experiences of his long and active life 
both at home and abroad have been almost unique. 
Some of these have been related in his recently pub- 
lished autobiography, a book which reveals its author’s 
personality as combining the innocence of childhood 
with the vigour of youth and the wisdom of old age. 
He began his career under favourable conditions and 
had early opportunities of proving his professional 
efficiency. His work has been executed in all parts of 
the world, but in this country his name will best be 
remembered in connection with the Mersey Tunnel, 
the Snowdon railroad, the Great Central Line from 
London to Rugby, and the construction of two of the 
London Tubes. 

His professional success was no doubt mainly due 
to his thoroughness and caution and to his personal 
integrity. He was not a sensational genius like Brunel, 
but he could be trusted not to let down his clients. 
Yet when risks had to be taken he could face them with 
courage and promptitude and often with success. 

Once, when the ground in which he had laid the 
foundations of one of his railway viaducts started to 
slide bodily down hill owing to the unsuspected exist- 
ence of a thin vein of greasy clay, he succeeded in 
stopping the movement by dowelling the upper strata 
to the firm ground underneath with a series of concrete 
blocks opposite each pier of his viaduct ; moreover, he 
accomplished this without stopping the normal traffic 
or alarming the public. 

It was not till he had passed middle age that he 
became associated with the repair of ancient buildings, 
and it is this side of his activities which is of most 
interest to readers of the R.I.B.A. JourNai. In these 
works, which were generally done in collaboration with 
an architect, as, for instance, at Winchester, with 
Sir Thomas Jackson, Sir Francis was perhaps the first 
to apply those methods of mechanical grouting which 
had been invented by Greatheed for the purpose of 
filling in the voids outside the shell of a metal tunnel. 
His reliance upon this particular device has given rise 
to the false impression that he regarded it as a 
universal cure for all the infirmities of a decrepit 
building. Those, however, who have been associated 
with him in such works would agree that his confidence 
in the value of grouting did not lead him to neglect 
other methods of repair. Moreover, he showed a 
remarkable readiness to adopt any modifications of the 
grouting process that might suggest themselves in any 





particular case, as, for instance, at Lincoln, where it 
was found necessary to drill the walls by means of 
pneumatic jackhammers as the only possible method of 
penetrating the disintegrated rubble core. At Lincoln, 
too, the grouting process was supplemented by the 
introduction of Delta metal reinforcement into each 
grout hole and strong reinforced concrete girders were 
formed in the floors of the wall passages. 

Up to the last Sir Francis possessed the faculty of 
originating fresh devices and appreciating fresh sug- 
gestions ‘To those who worked with him he was 
invariably courteous and willing to consider the views 
of men in subordinate positions or very much his 
juniors both in age and experience. 

He was engaged at various times on the repair of 
Holy ‘Trinity Church, Hull, Ashbourne Church, 
Winchester, Canterbury and Lincoln Cathedrals, the 
city wall at Chester, and Durham Castle. At Hull and 
in the eastern parts of Winchester Cathedral a good deal 
of the work consisted of underpinning, and at Win- 
chester a diver was employed for this purpose. 

In other cases the problem was the consolidation of 
a shattered superstructure, and here Sir Francis as a 
rule made free use of the grouting machine. His 
advice was sought and followed in the case of many 
ancient buildings besides those which have been here 
mentioned. 

He lived to see the work at Lincoln well advanced 
and that at Durham Castle, which he regarded as a 
very difficult problem, has made considerable progress. 
To the last he took an alert interest in these and other 
works and until a few months ago his physical activity 
was remarkable. 

He leaves a record of work honestly and well done 
and few have better earned their rest. 


The Dean of Lincoln writes to Sir Charles Nicholson 
as follows : 
The Deanery, Lincoln, 
12 January 1927. 


My Dear Sir CHARLES NICHOLSON.—You will have 
heard of Sir Francis Fox’s death. To all of us here it is a 
matter of great grief—of abiding loss: to me more 
perhaps than to anyone, as I knew him the most intim- 
ately. He had the gift of friendship—won immediate 
confidence, was never “‘ infallible ’’ or dictatorial or over- 
whelming. He knew my sense of my burden of responsi- 
bility : and so he patiently explained to me the methods he 
proposed and the experiences on which they were based. 
He was a very sensitive man—specially sensitive to any 
injustice or lack of trust—but I am quite sure he had none 
but pleasant memories of Winchester and Lincoln. His 
Vicar told me at his funeral that his last words to him on 
the days before his death were about Lincoln and our 
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mutual friendship. He fully appreciated the harmonious 
co-operation with you. I would not wish him back, for 
his own sake : but I would like him to have been spared 
to see the work here completed—as, 7f England values her 
treasures, may be done next year.—Yours sincerely, 

Pr. €. Fry. 


Reviews 
THE SUBSTANCE OF ARCHITECTURE. By 
A. S. G. Butler, with a foreword by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, R.A, (London. Constable & Co., Ltd., 
1926.] 12s. net. 

‘* My sole object is to convey to the reader an idea of 
what I and other architects do.”’ 

Verv few of us have the ability and the energy to 
think out precisely what we do, or try to do—what the 
function of the architect is, or, to put it impersonally, 
what is the substance of architecture. Mr. Butler has 
attempted a thorough and logical analysis : and a very 
gallant attempt it is. 

Anyone who will struggle with Mr. Butler through 
the zsthetic theory of the earlier chapters will soon 
discover that he is in very good company. Before long 
he will find that the struggle has been well worth while, 
as it will have enabled him to follow Mr. Butler 
through the later and easier stages of his argument. 

Obviously, no one would agree with all Mr. Butler’s 
assumptions or conclusions. Probably few would be 
convinced by his elaborate argument to prove tath 
architecture is an imitative art. But I doubt if anyone 
interested in architecture could read this book without 
having formed a clearer idea of what architecture 
means. 

It is impossible in a short review to convey any idea 
of Mr. Butler’s general line of thought. The book is 
what he would describe as ‘‘a harmonious unity.” 
Every part depends on the parts that have preceded it, 
and no passage can be torn from its place without loss 
of intelligibility. But the following extracts will give 
some indication of Mr. Butler’s point of view, and the 
piquancy with which it is expressed : 

“This, therefore, suggests a conclusion, namely, 
that the strength of harmonious unity in the appearance 
of a building depends both on the weight and number 
of balanced opposite masses, and on the force and 
number of balanced movements in conflicting direc- 
tions. And I think probably the uncontested upward 
direction in all the lines of Milan Cathedral accounts for 
the apparent feebleness of its external design. This 
is not an effect of vitality but of unchecked j jumpiness.’ 

“The severe demand for architectural ‘ truth ’ 
which began to make itself heard about forty years ago 
was based on a fallacy. It arose from the apparently 
genuine but really illogical argument that, unless a 
structure actually did what it appeared to do, the archi- 
tecture of that structure was bad because it was untrue. 
A motto was even invented by our grandfathers 
‘ design in beauty, build in truth ’—to which, owing to 
the conflict between its aphorisms, I have found it 
difficult to adhere in the fluster of a modern practice.” 


REGISTRATION 
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“*T mean that a ‘ Gothic’ feeling in the interior of a 
church, for instance, may be more easily contrived by 
a general look of thin verticality, a lofty and rather 
sombre roof and tall narrow windows—excluding all 
views of the earth and only admitting glimpses of the 
heavens—than by the adaptation to the practical fulfil- 
ment of the purpose of the building of any amount of 
detail copied from Lincoln or Ely. It will be the less 
expensive way, too, and probably better architecture. 
Moreover, quite a number of people will think it is 
exactly like Lincoln or E ly and so be content.” 

The general argument is broken at intervals by 
analyses of the merits of particular buildings or archi- 
tectural features ; a photograph of the building being 
nearly always provided. These analyses serve as 
illustrations of the points which Mr. Butler wants to 
stress, and are admirably done. ‘Those who hate all 
esthetic theorising will find the book worth reading for 
these analyses alone. A. H. Moserty [F.] 





REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS 

A Conference of Allied Societies of the Royal 

Institute of British Architects was held in London on 

January to receive a report from the R.I.B.A. 
Registration Committee in regard to the Architects 
Registration Bill which is about to be introduced into 
the House of Commons. The meeting was attended 
by the President of the R.I.B.A. and by the Presidents 
and other delegates of the Allied Societies, the latter 
representing some 5,000 architects practising in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. The areas covered by 
these bodies include London and the Home Counties, 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, the counties of 
Berks, Bucks, Oxon, Warwick, Stafford, Shropshire, 
Hereford, Worcester, Devon, Cornwall, Hampshire, 
Isle of Wight, Yorkshire, Leicestershire, Rutland, 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Westmorland, Norfolk, North- 
ampton, Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, 
Middlesbrough, Nottingham, Derby, Lincoln, Glou- 
cester, Wiltshire, Somerset, and Dorset. 

The Secretary of the R.I.B.A. Registration Com- 
mittee, Mr. C. McArthur Butler, presented a report 
showing that as a result of representations made in their 
corporate and personal capacity by the Councils and 
members of the R.I.B.A. and its Allied Societies within 
theirrespective constituencies, many responses had been 
received, and were still coming in, from Members of 
Parliament in support of the Bill for the Registration 
of Architects. 

Reference was also made to the wide publicity given 
to the proposals by the Press, w hich seemed generally 
to recognise that the matter was one of considerable 
public interest and that the proposed Bill was a natural 
corollary of the educational work of the R.1.B.A. in 
building up a widespread system of architectural edu- 
cation throughout the country. 

The view was expressed that if fortunate in the ballot 
there was every probability of the Bill being passed by 
both Houses of Parliament during the coming Session. 
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R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships, 1927 
Deed of Award 


The designs and drawings submitted for the Prizes and 
Studentships in the gift of the Royal Institute are now on 
exhibition in the R.I.B.A. Galleries, 9g Conduit Street, and 
will remain open to members and the public until 
31 January (10 a.m. till 8 p.m., Saturdays 5 p.m.). The 
Council’s Deed of Award, read at the General Meeting of 
17 January, is as follows :— 


DEED OF AWARD OF PRIZES AND STUDENT. 
SHIPS. 
Monpbay, 17 JANUARY 1927. 

‘T'o the Ordinary General Meeting, Monday, 17 January 
1927. 

Gentlemen, 

Pursuant to the terms of Bye-law 74, that the Council 
shall, by a deed of writing under the common seal, award 
the prizes and studentships of the year, and announce such 
awards at the next General Meeting after the adjudica- 
tion, the Council have the honour to state that they have 
examined the several works submitted for the Tite Prize, 
the Victory Scholarship, the Royal Institute Silver Medal 
(Measured Drawings), the Pugin Studentship, the Owen 
Jones Studentship, the Royal Institute Silver Medal 
(essay), the Henry Saxon Snell Prize, the R.I.B.A. (Alfred 
Bossom) Travelling Studentship, the Grissell Gold Medal, 
and the Godwin Bursary and Wimperis Bequest. 

THE TITE PRIZE, A CERTIFICATE AND £50. 

Sixty-four candidates took part in the preliminary com- 
petition and 15 were admitted to the final competition. 

The Council report that in the final competition 15 
designs for a Belvedere were submitted under the follow- 
ing mottoes :— 


Bee Cat Torus 
Jub Chitty Loro 
Gannet Lemon Pop 
Rough Welt Toots 
Tato Cyma Weeshey 


The Council have awarded the Certificate and, subject 
to the specified conditions, the sum of Fifty Pounds tothe 
author of the design submitted under the motto 
‘* Weeshey,’! and Certificates of Honourable Mention 
to the authors of the designs submitted under the mottoes 
** Rough ’” and ‘‘ Lemon.’’? 


THE VICTORY SCHOLARSHIP GOLD MEDAL 
AND £150. 

Thirteen candidates took part in the preliminary 
competition and of these six were admitted to the final 
competition. In addition, five candidates were admitted 
direct to the final competition. 

The Council report that in the final competition, 


1Mr. Eric B. Cumine, of the Architectural Association, 
London. 

*Mr. E. B. O’Rorke, of the Architectural Association, 
London. 

3 Mr. Donald H. McMorran, 34 Butler Avenue, Harrow- 
on-the-Hill. 





11 designs for a circus were submitted under the following 


mottoes :— . 
Moor Cavallo Owl 
Sand Pickles Avro 
Toby Alphff Sunno 
Ceno Durante 


The Council have awarded the Gold Medal and, sub- 
ject to the specified conditions, the sum of One Hundred 
and Fifty Pounds to the author of the design submitted 
under the motto ‘‘ Pickles,’’* and Certificates of Honour- 
able Mention to the authors of the designs submitted 
under the mottoes ‘‘ Owl,’’> “‘ Avro ’’® and ‘* Sunno.””* 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE SILVER MEDAL FOR 
MEASURED DRAWINGS AND SEVENTY-FIVE 
POUNDS. 

Seven sets of drawings were submitted under the 

following mottoes :— 


Lotus Tekol Firenza 
Kiki Edda Marzocco 
Lob 


The Council have awarded the Silver Medal and 
Seventy-five Pounds to the author of the drawings sub- 
mitted under the motto ‘‘ Edda,’’® and Certificates of 
Honourable Mention to the authors of the drawings 
submitted under the mottoes ‘‘ Lotus ’® and ‘‘ Tekel.”!? 
THE PUGIN STUDENTSHIP, A SILVER MEDAL 

AND SEVENTY-FIVE POUNDS. 

Six sets of drawings were submitted under the following 
mottoes :— 

Gregory Hunter ‘Touche 
Romance Artos Norvic 

The Council have awarded the Pugin Studentship and 
Seventy-five Pounds to the author of the drawings sub- 
mitted under the motto ‘‘ Romance,’’!! and a Certificate 
of Honourable Mention to the author of the drawings 
submitted under the motto ‘“‘ Gregory.”’” 

THE OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP, A 
CERTIFICATE AND ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. 

Two applications were received for the Owen Jones 

Studentship under the following mottoes :— 
Discorde Ecco 
The Council have awarded the Certificate and, subject 


‘Mr. H. T. Dyer, 30 Bernard Street, Russell Square, 
W.C.1. 

5 Miss Joanna Macfadyen, 9 Bury Street, Chelsea, S.W. 

*Mr. D. H. Beaty-Pownall, Weyside Lodge, Thames 
Street, Weybridge. 

7Mr. R. P. Cummings, 73 Boundary Road, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W.8. 

’ Mr B.S.'Tempest, 56 Station Road, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

* Mr. R. O. Vine [A4.], 7 Whymark Avenue, Wood Green, 
N.22. 

10 Mr. Daniel Roth, 64 Antill Road, Bow, E.3. 

11Mr. T. M. Ashford (of the Architectural Association, 
London, and the Birmingham School of Architecture), 30 
Fountain Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

12. Mr. Sydney W. J. Smith, “‘ Kenilworth,” 40 Ashbourne 
Grove, E. Dulwich, S.E.22. 
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to the specified conditions, the sum of One Hundred 
Pounds to the author of the drawings submitted under the 
motto ‘“‘ Discorde.’’!# 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE SILVER MEDAL AND 
FIFTY POUNDS FOR AN ESSAY. 
One Essay was submitted under the motto ‘‘ Mikhailof.”’ 
The Council regret that they are unable to award the 
prize. 
THE HENRY SAXON SNELL PRIZE 
(SIXTY POUNDS). 
Three designs for an Isolation Hospital in a Provincial 
Town were submitted under the following mottoes :— 
Ebor Micky Cuniculo 
The Council have awarded the Henry Saxon Snell 
Prize (Sixty Pounds) to the author of the design submitted 
under the motto ‘* Cuniculo.’’!* 


THE R.I.B.A. (ALFRED BOSSOM) TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIP. 

1. R.I.B.A. (Alfred Bossom) Silver Medals.—The 
Council have awarded R.I.B.A. (Alfred Bossom) Silver 
Medals to the authors of the designs and reports submitted 
under the following mottoes :— 

Pot Pit ** 
Rose Marie '® 

2. R.I.B.A. (Alfred Bossom) Travelling Studentship. <A 

Gold Medal and Two Hundred and Fifty Pounds. 

The Council have awarded the R.I.B.A. (Alfred 
Bossom) Gold Medal and, subject to the specified con- 
ditions, the sum of Two Hundred and Fifty Pounds to the 
author of the design for, and report on, a Theatre or 
Music Hall in a provincial city, submitted under the 
motto ‘“‘ Veruno,’”’!7 and a Certificate of Honourable 
Mention to the author of the design and report submitted 
under the motto ‘‘ Rose Marie.” 8 


THE GRISSELL GOLD MEDAL 
AND FIFTY POUNDS. 
Three designs for a Sculptor’s House and Studio were 
submitted under the following mottoes :— 
Propero Nomer Sepia 
The Council have awarded the Grissell Gold Medal and 
Fifty Pounds to the author of the design submitted under 
the motto “‘ Sepia.’”’ 1® 
THE GODWIN BURSARY AND WIMPERIS 
BEQUEST, A SILVER MEDAL AND 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY POUNDS. 
Five applications were received from the following :— 
Mr. G. R. Dawbarn [A.] 
Mr. P. D. Hepworth [F.] 
Mr. J. Murray Easton [A.] 


13 Miss Ruth Ellis, of the Architectural Association, 44 
Clarendon Road, Holland Park, W. 

1 Mr. Graham R. Dawbarn [A.], 1 Montague Street, W.C.1. 

18 Mr. E. H. Ashburner [4.], B. Arch, Liverpool, 164 Willes- 
den Lane, Brondesbury, N.W.6. 
* 16 Mr. John R. Moore [4.], 13 Acland Road, Willesden Green, 
N.W.2. 

17 Mr. E. Wamsley-Lewis [A.], 9 St. Edmunds Terrace , 
Regent’s Park, N.W.8. 

18 Mr. B. W. R. Thomas [A.J], Briar Dene, North Road, 
Cardiff. 
1 Mr. E. C. P. Allen, 6 Belsize Square, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


Veruno?? 
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Mr. S. W. Milburn [F.] 
Mr. Alec Smithers [F.] 
The Council have awarded the Silver Medal and, sub- 
ject to the specified conditions, the sum of Two Hundred 
and Fifty Pounds to Mr. J. Murray Easton, A.R.I.B.A. 


THE ASHPITEL PRIZE, 1926. 

The Council have, on the recommendation of the Board 
of Architectural Education, awarded the Ashpitel Prize 
(which is a Prize of Books, value £10, awarded to the 
candidate who has most highly distinguished himself 
among the candidates in the Final Examinations of the 
year) to Mr. L. W. T. White [A.], of 80 Mayfield Street, 
Hull, Probationer 1920, Student 1922, and who passed 
the Final Examination July, 1926. 


THE R.1I.B.A. SILVER MEDAL FOR SCHOOLS OF 
ARCHITECTURE RECOGNISED FOR 
EXEMPTION FROM THE FINAL EXAMINATION 

The Council have awarded the Silver Medal for the 
best set of drawings submitted at the Annual Exhibition of 
designs by Students of Schools of Architecture recognised 
for exemption from the Final Examination to Mr. J. 
Morrison, of the School of Architecture, Robert Gordon’s 
Colleges, Aberdeen. 


THE R.I.B.A. BRONZE MEDAL AND £5 IN BOOKS 
FOR SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE RECOG- 
NISED FOR EXEMPTION FROM THE 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 

The Council have awarded the Bronze Medal and f'5 in 
books for the best set of drawings submitted at the Annual 
Exhibition of designs by Students of Schools of Archi- 
tecture recognised for exemption from the Intermediate 
Examination, to Mr. E. B. O’Rorke, of the Architectural 
Association School of Architecture. 

In witness thereof the Common Seal 
has been hereunto affixed this 
seventeenth day of January, Nine- 
teen Hundred and Twenty-seven, at 
a Meeting of the Council. 

E. Guy Dawser, President. 

H.P. Burke Downinc ) Members of 

ARTHUR KEEN § Council. 

E. STANLEY HALL, Hon. Secretary. 

IAN MAcALIsSTER, Secretary. 





ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


The Society is able, through a leading assurance 
society, to assist architects (or their clients) in securing 
the capital required for the purchase of a house on terms 
which are specially attractive. In the case of an architect 
who is building his own house according to an approved 
plan, one half of the loan is advanced when the walls of 
the house are erected and the roof on. 


The amount of the loan is repaid by means of an en- 
dowment assurance on the borrower’s life. The advantage 
of this feature is immediately appreciated when it is 
realised that in the event of the premature death of the 
assured the loan is paid off by the life assurance and the 
house is left unencumbered to the assured’s dependents. 








Obituary 


HUGH TOWNSHEND MORGAN [4.] 

Hugh Morgan was born in Rome in 1884. The Italian 
background of his early years had a formative influence 
upon his character and outlook and became a source of 
inspiration for his life and work. As a child he learnt to 
love the country and the people, their art and the colour 
of their life, and to these he would always turn at every 
opportunity. He was educated at Bedales and University 
College, London, where he obtained the school certificate 
and the Donaldson Medal for Architecture. After serving 
articles to Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., during which 
time he worked in the Academy Schools, he started 
practice in the little office in Westminster which was 
afterwards moved to Gower Street. Here he did some 
successful competition work and, in conjunction with 
Mr. Alan Brace, was placed first in a project for a church 
in Sheffield. In August 1914 he enlisted in the Artists’ 
Rifles and later took a commission in the Machine Gun 
Corps. He married Christine, daughter of Sir Nestor 
‘Tirard, while on leave in July 1916, and had one child. 
He was taken prisoner by the Germans in the early part 
of 1918, and was in a prison camp until the end of the 
war. Soon after the Armistice he resumed his work, 
which was mainly domestic, and carried out an early 
housing scheme for the Bradford-on-Avon Council. 

To Morgan, architecture was a way of life. Beauty to 
him was never an irrelevance but a power by which he 
sought to mould himself and bend a twisted world to 
shaplier lines. During a long friendship I had come to 
love those human qualities which had endeared him to 
so many. Sincerity was the chief of these and a hatred 
of humbug and affectation. While collaborating with 
him on the building of the White Rock Pavilion at 
Hastings I learnt something of his quality and worth as 
an artist. 

He had spoken of death—death in the snow while 
ski-ing, of which he was passionately fond. He wondered 
whether if he met death there he would dream of ski-ing 
for ever. He lies, as he would wish to lie, amid the 
snow fields of the Alps. 

CHARLES Cow es-Voysey [A.] 
GEORGE CHARLES VERNON-INKPEN [F.] 

One of the oldest members of the architectural profession 
in Portsmouth, Mr. Vernon-Inkpen, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., 
F.I.Arb., died at Southsea on 30 December 1926. Hé was 
a partner of the firm of G. C. Vernon-Inkpen and Rogers, 
architects, of 40 Commercial Road, Southsea. 

Mr. Vernon-Inkpen was 70 years of age. Born in London 
he was there articled as an architect, and after practising in 
the city for a number of years he removed to Chichester, 
Sussex, prior to establishing an office at Portsmouth. He had 
been in actual practice for 45 years. 

Included in the most important work carried out locally 
with which Mr. Vernon-Inkpen was associated are the George 
Street Schools, Copnor Schools, Wimborne Road Schools, 
the Fratton Hotel, and many other licensed premises. A man 
of very wide general experience, he was regarded as one of the 
leading architects of the City. 

In 1895 he was elected a member of the Portsmouth Town 
Council, and during the time he sat on the Council he took 
active part in the drawing up of bye-laws for the borough. 
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Prior to that date bye-laws were more or less unknown jn 
Portsmouth. Two months ago Mr. Vernon-Inkpen was 
appointed Chairman of the South Wilts and Dorset section 
of the Surveyors’ Institute at their meeting in Salisbury. 


L. W. CLIFTON {£.). 
On 1 November 1926, at Cairo, Leonard Winton 
Clifton, L.R.1.B.A., of Winchester, Hants, after 19 years’ 
service in Public Works Department, Khartoum, Sudan, 





EXHIBITION OF MODERN BRITISH 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The Annual Exhibition of Modern British Architec- 
ture will be held at the Royal Institute of British Architects 
from 27 April to 3 June 1927. 

All architects in Great Britain and Ireland are invited 
to send in not more than fzo works each. Particulars of 
the exhibition, together with instructions to exhibitors, 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A.. 
g, Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


EXHIBITION OF DOMINION AND COLONIAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 
OcTOBER, NOVEMBER 1926. 

Exhibits Nos. 120 to 128 and 133 to 143 in the South 
African Section of the above Exhibition were submitted 
by Mr. F. L. H. Fleming, F.R.I.B.A., of Johannesburg, 
and not by “‘ Herbert Flemming,” as erroneously stated in 
the Exhibition catalogue. Exhibits 127 and 128 should 
have been described as ‘‘ Cottage’ and not ‘‘ College,” 
Johannesburg. 


THE ROYAL CANADIAN ACADEMY. 

Mr. Henry Sproatt, LL.D., F.R.I.B.A., of Toronto, 
has just been elected President of the Royal Canadian 
Academy. He is the first architect who has occupied this 
position. The following architects have also been elected 
Academicians :—Hugh G. Jones [F.], Montreal ; Ernest 
Cormier (R.I.B.A. Henry Jarvis Student, 1914), Mon- 
treal; J. O. Marchand, Montreal; J. Melville Miller, 
Montreal ; Hugh Vallance, Montreal; Tohn M. Lyle, 
Toronto. : 

R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 1926. 

The questions set at the Intermediate, Final and Special 
Examinations held in November and December 1926 have 
been published and are on sale at the Royal Institute, price 
1s. 6d. (exclusive of postage). 


Notices 
THE SEVENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Seventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1926-27 will be held on Monday, 31 January 
1927 at 8.30 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
heid on 17 January 1927; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election or transfer. 

Professor Hubert Worthington, M.A.(Arch.) [A.], to 
deliver an address to students. 

The President, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., to present 
the Medals and Prizes awarded by the Council for 1927. 
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The Architects’ Registration Bill. 


In order to ensure that the Registration Bill has every 
chance of success it is essential that members should 
use every means in their power to influence support in 
favour of the Bill. 

In addition to approaching Members of Parliament, 
with a view to securing their support in balloting for 
the Bill, it has been suggested that members might 
interest Rotary Clubs of which they are members, and 
use personal influence with officials of local authorities 
and public bodies, leading citizens, etc., and also contri- 
bute letters or articles to the newspapers on the subject. 

Generally, every effort should be made to keep interest 
alive until success has been achieved. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


VoLUNTARY REGISTER OF PERSONS WHO ARE NOT MEMBERS 
oF THE R.I.B.A. OR OF ANY ALLIED SOCIETY. 


The Registration Committee of the R.I.B.A., with 
the approval of the Council, has opened a voluntary 
register of persons who, not being members of the 
R.1.B.A. or of any of its Allied Societies, desire to have 
their registration qualifications recorded in view of the 
intention of the R.I.B.A. to premote a Bill for the 
Registration of Architects. 

The object of the voluntary register is to provide and 
maintain, with the registers of the R.I.B.A. and of its 
Allied Societies, a complete record of persons in bona fide 
practice as architects, either as principals or assistants, 
in England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland. 

While there is no charge for record in the register and 
such record does not involve any obligation on the part 
of the persons registered, or the R.I.B.A., or the Regis- 
tration Committee, the existence of such a register in the 
event of a Registration Act ccming into force in this 
country will greatly expedite and facilitate the machinery 
of Registration. 

The Register will be subject to revision and emerd- 
ment from time to time and the Registration Ccmmittce 
reserves the right to discontinue the system of voluntary 
registration at any time, and in the event of a Registration 
Act coming into force the voluntary register will be dis- 
continued. 

Particulars for record in the register should be entered 
on the forms provided for the purpose. These can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary of the R.I.B.A., 
Registration Committee, at 28 Bedford Square, London 
W.C.1. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 20 JUNE 1927. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 20 June 
1927, they should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than 2 April 1927. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 14 FEBRUARY 1927. 

An election of members will take place at the Business 
General Meeting to be held cn Monday 14 February. 
The names and addresses of the candidates (with the 
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names of their proposers), found by the Council to be 
eligible and qualified for membership according to the 
Charter and Byelaws and recommended by them for 
election, are as follows :— 


AS FELLOWS (18). 


Brown: WALTER JAMes [A. 1919], 30 Lower Fitzwilliam 
Street, Dublin ; 4 Grosvenor Square, Dublin. Proposed 
by James A. Swan, C. E. Bateman, Sam N. Cooke. 

CoLerRIpGE: Paut Humpurey, M.C. [A. 1919], 14 North 
Audley Street, W. ; Stannershill Farm, Chobham, Surrey. 
Proposed by Horace Farquharson, John Coleridge, Nor- 
man Evill. 

Davies : Epwarp Ceci [A. 1919], 44 Great Russell Street, 
W.C.1 ; Abbotsford, Earlswood, Surrey. Proposed by 
Robert Atkinson, Sir John W. Simpson, H. P. G. Maule. 

Easton : JOHN Murray [A. 1921], 36 Bedford Square, W.C.1 ; 
12 Ladbroke Square,W.11. Proposed by Stanley Hamp, 
Howard Robertson, Thos. S. Tait. 

Foster : ALFRED HERBERT [A. 1900], Town Hall, Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia; Hendra, Brisbane, Queensland, 
Australia. Proposed by the Council. 

GAYMER : BERNARD PresTON [A. 1914], Gilgil, Kenya Colony. 
Proposed by A. S. G. Butler, W. D. Carée, George J. 
Skipper 

GoOopcHILD: WILLIAM [A. 1910], 9 Quay Street, Cardiff ; 
Clynderwen, Llandaff, Glam. Proposed by Percy 
Thomas, T. Alwyn Lloyd, John P. Grant. 

HAWLEY: CHARLES DEARMAN [A. 1914], Tilehurst, West 
Street, Ewell, Surrey. Proposed by John H. Markham, 
Fredk. R. Hiorns, Thomas A. Pole. 

HENDERSON : COLONEL WILLIAM ALEXANDER, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
V.D. [A. 1923], Brougham Chambers, Chancery Lane, 
Melbourne, Australia ; Harwood, Yarrbat Avenue, Balwyn, 
Melbourne, Australia. Proposed by Robert J. Haddon, 
M. F. Cavanagh, Rodney H. Alsop. 

MENNIE: FREDERICK Epwarp [A. 1911], 11 New Court, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, W.C.2 ; 311 Cambridge Road, Bethnal Green, 
E.2 ; 96 Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. Proposed 
by A. S. R. Ley, Professor A. E. Richardson, J. M. 
Sheppard. 

Moopie: THOMAS ANDERSON [A. 1900], Finsbury House, 
Blomfield Street, E.C.2 ; 43 Wolseley Road, Crouch End, 
N.8. Proposed by T. M. Wilson, Harold I. Merriman, 
W. H. Gunton. 

PENFOLD : Epwarp [A. 1895], High Street, Reigate, Surrey ; 4 
Park Lane, South Park, Reigate. Proposed by W. Howard 
Seth-Smith, Arthur Keen, Charles J. Smithem. 

And the following Licentiates, who are qualified under 
Section IV, Clause C (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 
1925 :— 

ALLARDYCE : HENRY WILLIAM, Clock House Chambers, Bark- 
ing, Essex ; Wilmar Cottage, Londsale Road, Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex. Proposed by Chas. J. Dawson, Sir Charles 
A. Nicholson, Henry A. Saul. 

CUNDALL : FREDERICK GEORGE, 71 Parade, Leamington Spa ; 
30 Gaveston Road, Leamington Spa. Proposed by A. C. 
Bunch, Charles M. C. Armstrong, Horace Field. 

FERGUSON : GopFRrEY W., J.P., Avenue Chambers, Belfast ; 
Carnamenagh, Belfast. Proposed by J. C. Dewhurst and 
the Council. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the Qualifying 
Examination :— 

CRESSEY : CHARLES, 512 West Vine Street, Glendale, California, 
U.S.A.” Proposed by the Council. 

PEDDLE: JAMES, 226A George Street, Sydney, N.S.W. ;!°139 
Raglan Street, Mosman, Sydney, N.S.W. Proposed_by 
Professor Leslie Wilkinson and the Council. 
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WiILson : JOHN WILFRED, c/o Messrs. Algar and Co., Ltd., 
Algar Building, Hong Kong Road, Shanghai, China ; 
1 Kelmscott Gardens, French Concession, Shanghai. 
Proposed by Geo. A. Johnson, Fredk. A. Walker, Francis 
W. B. Yorke. 

AS ASSOCIATES (8). 

BoweN : WILLIAM ARCHER Forrest [Special], Central Cham- 
bers, Bolton. Proposed by John B. Gass, Joseph Fox and 
the Council. 

Cosu : James Aubrey, B.Arch. (Sydney) [Final Examination], 
Old Sandgate Road, Clayfield, Brisbane, Queensland, 
Australia. Proposed by Howard Robertson, Robert 
Aktinson, Thos. S. Tait. 

Lioyp : SETON Howarp [Passed five years’ course at Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 14 
Augustus Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. Proposed by 
Howard Robertson, Robert Atkinson, C. E. Varndell. 

PRANGNELL : CEcIL THOMAS [Final Examination], Hillside 
Cottage, Upper Warlingham, Surrey. Proposed by the 
Council. 

Rucc : Eric [Passed five years’ course at Architectural Asso- 
ciation. Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice], Hamlet Court, 
Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. Proposed by Howard Robert- 
son, Robert Atkinson, Charles E. Varndell. 

THOMSON : LESLIE GRAHAME, F.S.A.(Scot.) [Passed six years’ 
course at the Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], Inglewood, 18 Hermitage Drive, 
Edinburgh. Proposed by Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., 
Jno. Begg, Charles D. Carus-Wilson. 

WALLIs : DouGLas THomas [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 84 
Woodbourne Avenue, Streatham, S.W. Proposed by 
Howard Robertson, Robert Atkinson, Thos. Wallis. 

WALLNUTT : CHARLES NIGEL [Special], 39 Mount St. John 
Avenue, Epsom, Auckland, New Zealand. Proposed by 
Robert Atkinson, J. Alan Slater, C. E. Varndell. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATE (1). 

BUCKMASTER : MARTIN ARNOLD, A.R.C.A., 17 Coleherne Man- 
sions, S.W.5. Proposed by the Council. 

AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBERS (4). 

BoNnatz: PROFESSOR PAUL, am Bismarckturm 45, Stuttgart, 
Germany. Proposed by the Council. 

FISCHER: PROFESSOR THEODOR, Agnes Bernauerstr. 112, 
Munchen, Germany. Proposed by the Council. 

HOFFMANN: LupwicG, Margaretenstrasse 18, Berlin, W.10, 
Germany. Proposed by the Council. 

SCHUMACHER: PROFESSOR FRITZ, City Architect, Hamburg, 
Germany. Proposed by the Council. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS 28 MARCH 1927. 

The following applications for election have been 
received. Notice of any objection or other communica- 
tion respecting the candidates must be sent to the Secre- 
tary for submission to the Council prior to Monday, 

14 February 1927. 

AS FELLOWS (109). 

BECKETT : JOHN HERBERT [A. 1892], Longton, Stoke-on-Trent ; 

o@ Green Ley, Oulton, Stone, Staffs. 

BRYANT : HERBERT PHILLIPS [A. 1914], Bargate Chambers, 
High Street, Southampton ; ‘“‘ Byworth,”’ Russell Place, 
Southampton. 

BUCKINGHAM : Ernest HuGu [A. 1909], 1 Upper King Street, 
Norwich ; 44 Mile End Road, Norwich. 

BULLOCH : ARCHIBALD [A. 1906], H.M. Office of Works, 

; The Retreat, Sidcup, Kent. 


Storey’s Gate, S.W.1 
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Epwarps : Kenprick [A. 1926], 16 Donegall Square South, 
Belfast ; The Leete, Hampton Park, Belfast. 

HENDRY: Harry Duncan [4. 1913], 53 Doughty Street, 
W.C.1 ; 8a Hillside Gardens, Highgate, N.6. 

HvsBBARD : PHILIP WADDINGTON, M.A. [Cantab.] [A. 1920], 45 
New Bond Street, W.1 ; 65 York Mansions, S.W.11. 
Lyon : Maurice, D.S.C., B.A. (Liverpool) [A. 1911], State 
Buildings Department, Public Works Ministry, Cairo; 

Maison Amato, Gizeh, Egypt. 

MUNDELL : JOSEPH Epwarp [A. 1906], 305 Finchley Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3 ; 26 The Ridgeway, Golders Green, 
N.W.11. 

SCHOOLING : STANLEY PHILIP [A. 1912], 53 Doughty Street, 
W.C.1 ; 16 Limes Avenue, Mill Hill, N.W.7. 


And the following Licentiate who is qualified under Sec- 
tion IV, clause c (ii), of the Supplemental Charter 0; 


1925: 

Betts : WILLIAM VALLANCE, 630 Radford Road, Old Basford, 
Nottingham ; 109 Nottingham Road, New Basford, 
Nottingham. 


And the following Licentiates who have passed the quali- 

fying Examination : 

BEARD: JOHN STANLEY COOMBE, 101-3 Baker Street, W.; 
‘* Bearwood,”’ Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 

ByRON: HuGH, 34 Palace Court, Bayswater, W.2 
House, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 

GARDNER : GILBERT THOMAS FRANCIS, 7 St. Aldates, Oxford ; 
152 Divinity Road, Oxford. 

HARDWICK-TERRY : EDWARD, Ministry of Health, Whitehall, 
S.W.1 ; 11 Coleherne Court, S.W.5. 

Hawkes: THOMAS FRANK, “ Lynton,” 
Esher, Surrey. 

Homes : ARTHUR HERBERT, Tower Buildings, 99 High Street, 
Southend-on-Sea ; 6 Hamlet Road, Southend-on-Sea. 
MERSON : JOHN Brucsg, Town Hall, Ilford ; g Lennox Gardens, 

Ilford. 

OrPHOOT : BURNETT NAPIER HENDERSON, 21 Alva Street, Edin- 

burgh ; 78 Newbattle Terrace, Edinburgh. 
AS ASSOCIATES (30). 

BLACK : JOHN ALEXANDER [Special], 52 Thames Street, Sun- 
bury-on-Thames, Middlesex. 

BoiscLair: Paut [Final Examination], 31 Georges Etienne 
Cartier Square, Montreal ,Canada. 

BUCKLAND : FRANCIS JOHN [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice}, 11 
Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

BUNCE ; GERALD Epcar [Final Examination], 76 Howard Road, 
Westbury Park, Bristol. 

CANNELL: James [Special], 259 High Holborn, W.C.1 ; 39 
Hitherfield Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. 

CoLLins : Tom ANDERSON [Final Examination], ‘‘ Cora,’ Moss 
Lane, Timperley, Cheshire. 

CRalIG : ARCHIBALD [Final Examination], 13 Murieston Cres- 
cent, Edinburgh. 

CREESE : JOHN [Special], 42 Queen’s Road, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Suffolk. 

EpMUNDs : Epwyn Emrys [Specia!], Ilston House, 94 Mansel 
Street, Swansea. 

EvaANs-VAUGHAN : GEORGE FREDERICK [Final Examination], 
17 The Grove, Teddington, Middlesex. 

FOWLER : Ernest E tas [Special], 77 Englefield Road, N.1. 

GARDNER: ALFRED HERBERT [Final Examination], 5 Albany 
Road, Coventry. 

Gass : CHARLES WILLIAM, M.C. [Special], ‘‘ Home,”’ Sandy 
Lane, Cheam, Surrey. 

GooDIN: FREDERICK GLANVILLE [Final 
Western Elms Avenue, Reading. 
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GraDDON : ReuBEN Haro_p [Final Examination], 71 Virginia 
Street, Southport, Lancs. 

Guy : Roperick NEtson [Final Examination], ‘‘ Dalkeith,”’ 128 
Crescent Road, South Woodford, Essex. 

HARRISON : JOHN [Special], 8 Kneeton Vale, Sherwood, Not- 
tingham. 

Horr: ARTHUR FENTERN [Final Examination], ‘‘ Canterton,”’ 
Hatch End, Middlesex. 

JACKMAN : FRANK LEONARD [Final Examination], 68 Lavington 
Road, Ealing, W.13. 

Kemp : Francis HENRY NorBROOK Crew [Special], 15 Vernon 
Road, Hornsey, N.8. 

LANCASHIRE : JOHN EpwIn [Final Examination], West Lawn, 
Fulwood Park, Sheffield. 

Linpo : Haro_p WALTER Eustace [Final Examination], 102 
Inverness Terrace, W.2. 

Lopce: ARTHUR FRANK [Special], 178 Canterbury Road, 
Harrow, Middlesex. 

Lomax : ALAN, M.C. [Special], 13 Poulton Street, Fleetwood. 

Morey : CHESTER STANLEY [Final Examination], c/o Drawing 
Office, Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa. 

OVERNELL: Harotp [Final Examination], 135 Lyndhurst 
Road, Worthing, Sussex. 

SALISBURY : JOHN Eustace [Special], Gable End, Harpenden, 
Herts. 

SAVAGE : HERBERT [Final Examination], 4 Westminster Road, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 

Siva : JAMES FREDERICK LEOPOLD DE [Passed five years’ course 
at the School of Architecture, University of London. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Exami- 
nation in Professional Practice], Carlton House, Moratuwa, 
Ceylon. 

STEDMAN: LEONARD ROWLAND [Final Examination], The 
Corner, Tilford Road, Farnham, Surrey. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATE (1). 

REYNOLDS-STEPHENS : WILLIAM, President of the Royal Society 
of British Sculptors, Chevallier of the Order of the Crown 
of Belgium, Hon.V.P. R.B.C., Hon. R.I., 6 Mortimer 
Place, N.W.6. 


Competitions 


SHAKESPEARE NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
THEATRE, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 


The Governors of the above invite architects to submit 
designs for the Shakespeare National Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

The competition will be open to architects of the 
British Isles and America. It will be in two sections—a 
preliminary competition for sketch designs only, from 
which six designs will be selected by the assessors ; each 
of the selected competitors will be paid {£100 premium 
towards the cost of preparing a further more detailed 
design, which will form the second half of the competition. 

The selected architect will be paid in accordance with 
the Schedule of Charges sanctioned by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 

Conditions of competition, with site plan, etc., can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, on payment of a deposit of 
£1 1s. (which will be refunded should the conditions be 
returned within one month). 
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Preliminary designs must be delivered to Stratford-on- 
Avon not later than 15 June 1927. 

The Governors of the Shakespeare National Memorial 
Theatre have appointed the following architects to act as 
Assessors for the Competition for the new Shakespeare 
National Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon :—Mr. 
E. Guy Dawber, President R.I.B.A., and Mr. Cass Gil- 
bert, President of the National Academy of Design of 
America (who will both act in an honorary capacity), and 
Mr. Robert Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS BUILDING AT GENEVA. 


The conditions of the competition for the new building 
at Geneva have been received. ‘The jury consists of 
M.H.P. Berlage (The Hague), Sir John J. Burnet (Lon- 
don), M. Charles Gato (Madrid), M. Joseph Hoffman 
(Vienna), M. Victor Horta (Brussels), President; M. 
Charles Lemaresquier (Paris), M. Karl Moser (Zurich), 
M. Attilio Muggia (Bologna), M. Ivar Tengbom (Stock- 
holm). The competition will be open until 25 January 1927. 
Total cost including the architect’s fees should in no 
case exceed the total sum of 13 million Swiss francs. 
Copies of the conditions may be obtained from the 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 


[In reply to an enquiry from the Secretary, R.I.B.A., on the 
subject of the architectural competition for the erection of the 
League of Nations’ buildings at Geneva, the Secretary-General 
states that the Council of the League of Nations, at its session 
of December 1926, decided to maintain the dates fixed in the 
programme for the conclusion of the competition and the 
dispatch of plans by competitors. The competition accord- 
ingly remains open until 25 January 1927, and plans must be 
dispatched in accordance with the dates given in the schedule 
of dates attached to the programme (Annex X).] 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU, CAIRO, COMPETITION. 


Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 


SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES, CAIRO. 


The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 


COMPETITION FOR THE LAYOUT OF HOUSES 
ON PENY-WAUN SITE FOR THE LLANTARNAM 
URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 


Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 
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CITY OF BIRMINGHAM CIVIC CENTRE. 

The Corporation of the City of Birmingham invite 
those qualified or practising as architects or town planners 
to submit designs in competition for laying out an area for 
the purposes of a civic centre. Assessor, Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester [F.]. First premium 1,000. Last day 
for questions 31 January 1927. Designs to be sent in 
not later than 30 June 1927. Conditions, on payment 
of £1 1s., may be obtained on application to the City 
Engineer and Surveyor, Council House, Birmingham. 





VISITS TO BUILDINGS. 

A visit has been arranged by the Art Standing Com- 
mittee to take place on Saturday afternoon, 5 February 
1927, to the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 

As the number of tickets to be issued for the visit must 
be limited, members who wish to take part are requested 
to apply as early as possible to the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Members’ Column 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 

‘THOROUGHLY competent assistant with varied building experience 
required by firm at Nairobi, Kenya Colony. Salary £500 per annum, 
and probability of a junior partnership later.—Apply Box No. 5315, 
c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


OFFICES TO LET. 
\.R.I.B.A. has small office, 18 feet by 10 feet, to let in Victoria 
Street, furnished or unfurnished, phone, etc.—Apply Box No. 1117, 
c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


ARCHITECT wishes to share his office in Bloomsbury. Well-lit, 
spacious, freshly decorated, quiet. Rent, to include telephone, gas, 
electric light, and caretaking, very moderate; would suit young 
architect.—Apply Box 1,917, cjo The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. 


ROOM TO LET. 

ARCHITECT (F.R.1I.B.A.) wishes to let large room adjoining Lincoln’s 
Inn, rent £70 per annum, inclusive of light and heating and fitted 
drawing table.—Reply, Box 5331, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. 


MR. E. A. L. MARTYN. 
Mr. E. A. L. Martyn [A.] has taken over the practice recently 
carried on by Mr. Horace Cubitt [A.] at 36 High Street, High 
Wycombe. (Telephone, High Wycombe 378.) 


MR. BERNARD DICKSEE. 

Mr. BernarpD DickseeE, F.R.I.B.A., late District Surveyor for 
Southwark, having relinquished his appointment, has resumed 
private practice, and has removed his office to 22 Portman Street, 
Portman Square, W.1, at which address he will carry on a general 
and consulting practice as Archicect and Surveyor. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

AFTER January 31st the offices of Mr. S. W. Cranfield, F.R.I.B.A. 
will be moved to No. 7 Bedford Square, W.C.1. Telephone No. 2420 
Museum. 

TRADE CATALOGUES. 

Messrs. GeorGE Ho ttiins, A.R.I.B.A. and RecinaLtp L. Jongs, 
of Lloyd’s Bank Chambers, Newcastle, Staffs, have opened a branch 
office at St. John’s Chambers, Longton, Staffs, and would therefore 
be pleased to receive catalogues, samples, etc. 
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Minutes IX 


SESSION 1926-1927. 

At the Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1926-1927, held on Monday, 17 January 1927, at 8 p.m, 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., President, in the chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 29 Fellows (including 
18 Members of the Council), 36 Associates (including 5 
Members of the Council), 3 Licentiates (including 2 Members 
of the Council), 1 Retired Fellow, and a very large number of 
students and visitors. 

The Minutes of the meeting held on 3 January 1927, having 
been published in the JouRNAL, were taken as read and signed 
as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 

Mr. Delissa Joseph, elected Fellow 1889. Mr. Joseph 
was a member of the Council for Session 1922-23, and 
of the Practice Standing Committee from 1919 to 1921, 
and from 1922 until the time of his decease. Mr. 
Joseph was also a member of the London Building Acts 
Committee from 1920 to 1926. 

Mr. Fred Rowntree, elected Fellow 1905. 

Mr. Hugh Townsend Morgan, elected Associate 1920. 

Mr. Arthur Hallam Montefiore Brice, J.P., elected Hon. 
Associate 1925. 

Sir Francis Fox, J.P., M.Inst.C.E., elected Hon. Associate 
1913. 

Mr. Ernest Fiander Etchells, A.M.Inst.C.E., elected Hon. 
Associate 1913. Mr. Etchells was the representative 
of the London County Council on the R.I.B.A. Joint 
Reinforced Concrete Committee, and at the time of 
his decease was the President of the Association of 
Architects, Surveyors and Technical Assistants. He 
was also a Past-President of the Institution of Struc- 
tural Engineers. 

And it was Resolved that the regrets of the Royal Institute 
for the loss of these members be recorded on the Minutes. 

The Secretary announced that the Council had nominated 
for election to the various classes of membership the candidates 
whose names are published in this issue of the JOURNAL. 

The Secretary having read the deed of award of Prizes and 
Studentships, made by the Council under the Common Seal, 
the sealed envelopes bearing the mottoes of the successful 
competitors were opened and the names disclosed. 

Mr. Robert Atkinson [F.] read a review of the works sub- 
mitted for the Prizes and Studentships, 1927. 

Mr. Maurice E. Webb [F.], Chairman of the Board of 
Architectural Education, moved, and Mr. E. Stanley Hall, 
Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A., seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Atkinson, which was passed by acclamation. 

Mr. Atkinson briefly responded. ‘The proceedings closed 
at 9.40 p.m. 





It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL must 
be taken as the individual opinions of their authors and not 
as representative expression of the Institute. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and crossed. 





R.I.B.A JOURNAL. 
Dates of Publication.—1927: 5th, 19th February; 5th, 19th 
March ; 2nd, 23rd April; 7th, 21st May; 11th 25th June;, 
17th July; 13th August; 17th September; 15th October. 





